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Religion and Education 


It is surely an advantage for Christians to have worship closely 
associated with study and to be able to treat the religious dimen- 
sions of the curriculum fully and without inhibition. It is no 
doubt better to have the teaching of religious literature and his- 
tory put on an academic par with arithmetic and geography in 
the child’s work week. | am very glad that there are Christian 
schools seeking to capitalize on and to develop these possibili- 
ties. But on the other hand, it is not clear to me, and | think 
not clear to most Protestants, that these advantages add up to 
conspicuous gains over what can be accomplished in the effec- 
tive cooperation of the Christian home and church with the pub- 
lic school. We have very little substantial comparative studies 
of this sort, and most of what we have comes from the higher 
levels, and there | think Protestants are not at all certain that 
their church colleges are doing a better job of religious education 
than are the religiously neutral private institutions. For some 
years the pace in religious instruction on the college level has 
been set by the religion departments of a few of the best-known 
non-church-related colleges and universities. The extra-curricu- 
lar religious organizations at these institutions have proved 
themselves as effective in Christian nurture as the facilities of 
many Christian colleges. The evidence, | say, is not adequate 
for a conclusive judgment, but there are many hints that a more 
keen and mature religious conviction emerges from the free and 
open situation where Christianity has to fight for its intellectual 
life than from the mission compound where the challenge to 
Christianity is so far as possible muted. 
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—JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS, in Religion in America, John Cogley, 
Editor, soon to be published by Meridian Books, Inc., New York. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Outlook Called Bridge Between Presbyterians 





Only in This Paper 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I hope you will continue to be a bridge 
between the two main continents of Pres- 
byterians. There are many items of con- 
cern which I find in your pages first, 
and often only in your paper. Keep in- 
forming us of the painful and contro- 
versial details of our church’s life and 
work which never see the light of day 
elsewhere. 

I had gotten the impression that Koi- 
nonia Farm had gone under. Your edi- 
torial of October 20 was the first mention 
I had seen about it in a long time. Asa 
result our women’s organization may well 
place an order for nuts with that group. 

H. JUDSON VAN GORDER, JR. 

Encampment, Wyoming. 


Pastors’ Institutes 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Plans have been completed for our 1959 
Town and Country Pastors’ Institutes in 
the four seminaries, with dates as fol- 
lows: 

January 19-283—Louisville Seminary; 
cooperating with United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A, in providing a Town and 
Country Seminar during the Special Lec- 
ture Week at the seminary. 

February 2-5—Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; cooperating with the 
Virginia Methodist Conference. 

March 2-5—Columbia Seminary, Deca- 
tur, Georgia. 

March 16-19, Austin Seminary, Austin, 
Texas; cooperating with the United Pres- 
byterian, U.S.A., Synod of Texas. 

One new feature in all our institutes 
will be a seminar or interest group on 
The Church Ministering to Industrial Peo- 
ple. Invitations are being sent, together 
with a copy of the program to town and 
country pastors. A scholarship providing 
room and meals will again be available. 
All town and country pastors are welcome, 
whether you receive an invitation or not. 
If you desire to attend an institute other 
than the one for your seminary area, 
please write to me. 

We also cooperate with Town and Coun- 
try Ministers’ Conferences in our State 
Colleges of Agriculture, such as at V.P.L., 
University of Tennessee, University of 
Arkansas, State College of Mississippi, etc., 
even though we do not assist in planning 
the program. If any town and country 
pastor desires scholarship help in attend- 
ing this conference for your state, please 
write to me. 

JAMES M. Carr, Secretary. 
Town and Country Church Department 
341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


“Lively Awareness” 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

To a former U. S. A. Presbyterian in 
Seltiiaadiaeiants , THE OUTLOOK brings assurance 
that my adopted church has a lively 
awareness of the part the Christian 
Church should be playing in the conflicts 
of today. That is comforting when I get 
“bogged down” with the conservatism 
and often reactionary sentiment in this 
immediate area. Thank you for a fine 
paper. 

NAME, 


Minister's Wife “A Hit” 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have just returned from the Interna- 
tional Convention of Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) in St. Louis. I at- 
tended the National Council of Ministers’ 
Wives breakfast. We were told that copies 
of “What Is a Minister’s Wife,” which was 
read there by Mrs. Herbert Woodruff, 





could be secured from you. Enclosed: 
Fulton, Mo. 25¢... 
Please send 50 copies. . .—CLARINDA, 


Iowa. 





... It was used at our ministers’ wives’ 
breakfast and went over big.—SanTa 
Cruz, CALIF. 





Send 12 copies.—CENTERVILLE, IOWA. 





50 copies. I need these for Monday... 
—MARION, IND. 





12 copies—MempHis, TENN. 


50 copies.—I want to use them on a 
program.—SEATTLE, WASH. 





50 copies. ... We were delighted.—GLas- 
cow, Ky. 





12 copies.—KNOXVILLE, IOWA. 





12 copies.—SAntTa Monica, CALIF. 





I heard this beautifully read at the 
breakfast for the ministers’ wives in St. 
Louis, during the International Conven- 
tion. I hope to use it in our Nov. 20 
Church Women’s Federation program.... 
—VALPARAISO, IND. 


“What Is a Minister’s Wife?”’ by Douglas 
S. (Mrs. H. D.) Brown, and ““What Is a Min- 
ister?” by V. Neil Wyrick are 12 for 25¢ 
(minimum), 50 or more, 1¢ each; $1 per 
100. 


Agree to Disagree 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I do not agree with you on the problem 
of segregation vs. integration, but we can 
be workers together for the Kingdom in 
spite of our differences of opinion. No- 
where in the Bible are we admonished to 
integrate. Politics and more politics. 

Front Royal, Va. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Keith R. 
Crim, missionary to Korea; Marshall C. 
Dendy, Presbyterian, U. S., executive secre- 
tary of Christian education; John H. Marion, 
of the Presbyterian, U. P. USA Boards of 
Christian Education and National Missions; 
Vance Barron, Chapel Hill, N. C., pastor. 


JEWS’ SALVATION 
Does the Bible teach that God will 
keep the promise to Abraham and save 
all the Jews when they recognize the 
validity of Christ? 

Crim: Yes, I certainly feel that God 
will keep his promise to Abraham. One 
of the great sorrows of the Christian 
church is that the Jews have not come to 
accept Christ as their Savior, for Jesus 
himself was a Jew and came to speak to 
the Jews. Karl Barth has said when he 
thinks of the Jews as being without 
Christ he feels that it is much the same 
situation as having a toothache—some- 
thing that’s wrong with our own body, 
something incomplete that needs to be 
made up. 

Denpy: I don’t think any of us be- 
lieve that just because a person is a Jew 
he is necessarily going to be saved. All 
of us, whether Jew or Gentile, are put 
under the same requirement that we have 
a living and vital faith in God. 


Is it the Protestant belief that Jew- 
ish people who do not accept Christ 
are lost? 

Marion: As they do on many other 
matters, members of our Protestant 
churches differ widely in their views at 


this point. If the question means, are 
Jewish people going to be condemned to 
some kind of eternal punishment because 
they don’t accept Christ as he is defined 
in Protestant theology, then my own an- 
swer would have to be no—and I would 
make the ‘‘no” as emphatic as possible. 
The New Testament gives no support 
to the belief that a person’s destiny, in 
this world or the next, hinges on whether 
he accepts some church’s officially 
spelled-out description of the life and 
work of Jesus Christ. In Jesus’ own 
view, the big test of a man’s worth (and 
the crucial test) is the quality of his 
spirit and the kind of fruits in life which 
his heart and spirit produce. The greatest 
commandment, Jesus said, is this: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” Any- 
one who honestly and actively tries to 
meet that test, whether Jew or Gentile, 
Mohammedan, Buddhist or Christian, 
need have no uneasiness about the next 
world. God will deal with him in ways 
that are no less fair than our own best 
ways, and will do him no injustice. 


DIVORCE & HEAVEN 


Can a remarried, divorced person go 
to heaven? 


Barron: Of course. Any of us who 
go to heaven will go not because we have 
kept perfectly the law of God. We do 
not attain heaven by our merits, but by 
the free grace and the loving forgiveness 
of God. Jesus said, “I am not come to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.” Any sinner, and we are all sin- 
ners, who repents and receives God's 
grace can go to heaven. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 


Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
Telephone Milton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


THE CounciL or CHuRCHEs of Great- 
er Cincinnati in a recent action took no 
stand on the “right to work” legislation 
either for or against it, but volunteered 
its help to churches wishing to have back- 
ground material on the subject. . . . FRED 
HosKINs, a co-president of the United 
Church of Christ, invited the Interna- 
tional Convention of Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) to merge with his 
denomination which was formed last year 
from Congregational Christian and 
Evangelical and Reformed bodies. . . . 
TWENTY TELEVISION STATIONS in the 
U. S. scheduled showings of the motion 
picture, “Martin Luther,” in connection 
with Protestant Reformation observances. 
. . . A SECOND RADIO STATION, WCRB 
of Waltham, Mass., has started broad- 
casting hard liquor advertisements. The 
first was WOMT of Manitowoc, Wisc. 
. . . METHODIST YOUNG PEOPLE of the 
New England area have protested the 
scheduling of sports events on Sunday 
afternoons by some of Boston’s high 
schools. A resolution said the Sunday 
schedule “was hastily adopted without 
due regard to its effects upon the pro- 
grams and functions of the various reli- 
gious sects and spiritual movements.” 
Young people said inter-scholastic sports 
activity should be held on the six other 
days of the week. . . . THE FLORENCE 
(Italy) Court of Appeals reversed the 
conviction of Roman Catholic Bishop 
Pietro Fiordelli of Prato who had been 
convicted by a lower court last March 
on charges of slandering a young couple 
married in a civil ceremony by calling 
them “sinners living in public concu- 
binage.” The case had created one of 
the most widespread church-state contro- 
versies in Italy in recent years and it was 
credited with prompting the late pope 
to call off celebrations planned to mark 
the 19th anniversary of his coronation. 
... COMMITTEES ON CHURCH VOCATIONS 
at the local level are being emphasized by 
the Methodist church for next year in 
an effort to enlist and recruit more young 
people who will dedicate themselves to 
various forms of church work. .. . THE 
Henry Luce Founpation has desig- 
nated a $100,000 grant for erection of 
a modern chapel on the campus of Tung- 
hai, the first Christian university founded 
in Taiwan (Formosa). ... THE KorEAN 
GENERAL AssEMBLY has called for 
speedy reunification of North and South 
Korea. 








UNITED CHURCH WOMEN MEET IN 
DENVER, ELECT MRS. TERRELL 


Church women (1,575 of them) from 
47 states (not New Hampshire), the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii, 500 men 
(husbands were invited for the first time) , 
plus 800 single admissions made a total 
of 2,875 at the eighth National Assembly 
of United Church Women recently in 
Denver, Colo. 


Elected as the new president for a 
three-year term was Mrs. William Sale 
Terrell, one of the founders of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and a leader 
in interdenominational church life for 
25 years. She is from West Hartford, 
Conn., and a Baptist. She succeeds Mrs. 
Theodore O. Wedel, Episcopalian of 
Washington, D. C. 

One of the features of the Denver 
meeting was the citation of five women 
honored for extraordinary public service 
to the nation and the world. As a result 
of a national poll by the UCW, citations 
were presented to Mrs. Milton E. Tilly, 
Atlanta, Ga., Miss Anna Lord Strauss, 
New York City, Mrs. Dorothy Lewis, 
Kinderhook, N. Y., Mrs. Edith Sampson, 
Chicago, and Mrs. Harper Sibley, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

It was reported that a representative 
of the UCW is in Europe giving leader- 
ship to Women of the Chapel, made up 
of wives of army officers and enlisted 
men on tours of duty abroad. The Wom- 





MEN AND WOMEN 


We have made a definite forward 
step in recent years, as is evidenced by 
the presence of the number of men 
participants in this Assembly, in ef- 
fecting a greater awareness of the 
mutual responsibility of men and wom- 
en for the work of the church. Better 
understanding and more satisfying re- 
lationships are increasingly being es- 
tablished between men and women in 
the churches, in councils of churches 
and church women, in national and 
world councils of churches. Especially 
valuable contacts are being made be- 
tween United Church Women and 
United Church Men in the National 
Council of Churches. 

—Dorortny S. (Mrs. W. Murdoch) 
McLeop, General Director of United 
Church Women at the Denver Na- 
tional Assembly. 











en of the Chapel idea has caught on in 
France, Germany, England and else- 
where. There is also a beginning at army 
posts in this country. 


Special tributes were paid to the ten 
years of leadership given to the UCW by 
Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod, executive 
director, who was formerly of the Pres- 
byterian, U. S., Women’s staff. 


Reports from Denver, marking the de- 
veloping emphases in the UCW said: 


“American church women have come 
out of the kitchen and into governmental 
council chambers. They are graduating 
from church suppers and bazaars to the 
more heady fare of national and interna- 
tional affairs conferences.” 


The far-flung enterprises of the UCW 
and the reports made at the Denver meet- 
ing tell about participation of church 
women in a great variety of activities. 


Freedom vs. Hunger 


Leslie E. Cooke, of the staff of the 
World Council of Churches, told the 
Denver assembly that if Christian de- 
mocracy is to survive, it must first fill 
empty stomachs around the world, rather 
than preach about freedom. Dr. Cooke 
said that much of America’s concern for 
political freedom is quite irrevelant to 
the peoples of Asia and Africa. He said: 


“They are hungry. They are homeless. 
They are diseased and illiterate. The la- 
borious processes of democracy are too 
slow for them. They see western living 
standards through films, television and 
magazines and they are determined to 
have them for themselves.” 


He predicted that they will turn to the 
kind of society that will provide these 
things quickly. If Americans are really 
concerned that these depressed people 
share their heritage of democratic free- 
dom, he said, then they should export 
to them immediately—with no strings 
attached—all the technical assistance 
possible to lift their living standards. 

Women from Colombia, Ghana, Cey- 
lon, The Sudan, India, Burma, Jamai- 
ca, Argentina, Korea, Brazil, Western 
Samoa, Indonesia and Nigeria attended 
the Denver meeting, seeking a better un- 
derstanding of global problems as they 
considered Christianity and freedom in 
their relationships. Overseas guests num- 
bered more than 35. To eleven outstand- 








ing representatives of this group copies 
of the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible bound in red leather were presented 
in a colorful service and ceremony. 


North and South 

The new UCW president, Mrs. Ter- 
rell, said northern cities are experiencing 
a great influx of minority groups from 
the South and are in no way to deal with 
the situation on a Christian basis. She 
said they may find themselves in as diffi- 
cult a spot as the South is today, adding, 
“A whole new concept of the housing 
problem will be necessary for the North.” 

Mrs. Ross Snyder, of Evanston, II1., 
said, “Open occupancy in Chicago is a 
recognized legal right, but the expected 
result of minority groups fanning out all 
over the city has not taken place.” 

Mrs. MacLeod reported that offerings 
for the World Day of Prayer during the 
past three years have amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,286,000. This money has 
been used to serve migrants, Indian- 
Americans, and low income farm fami- 
lies in this country. Also it has gone for 
Christian literature, aided foreign stu- 
dents in education for Christian leader- 
ship in countries abroad, and has been 
used in Church World Service overseas 
projects. 

Dean Walter G. Muelder of the Bos- 
ton University School of Theology warned 
that the economic freedom of women may 
be exploited by the so-called “right-to- 
work” movement spreading across the 
nation. This, he said, could threaten 
many of the gains which organized labor 
has won with and for women. 

He stressed the debt which women 
should feel toward organized labor. 


South Seas 

Attracting special attention among 
UCW projects is the new one in the South 
Seas where a trained worker will be 
provided to help in the training and the 
lifting of community life in that area. 

Among the features of the exhibits was 
one depicting the purpose and program 
of the UCW, created and desired by 
Claire Randall, Presbyterian U. S. direc- 
tor of art of Atlanta. 

For the next three years a program fea- 
turing “Christianity and Freedom” will 
be followed in the UCW. 

The Assembly adopted a resolution 
calling on Christian women to study the 
issues involved in all present and future 
legislation about conditions of employ- 
ment. 

The UCW urged creation of a favor- 
able climate of opinion toward accept- 
ance of a new American foreign policy 
toward Africa, the Middle East and 
China. 


To White House 

President Eisenhower was urged to 
call a White House conference on inte- 
gration as soon as possible. The women 


4 


also urged “more effective enforcement 
of civil rights legislation by the executive 
branch of the government.” 

They called for work toward the elim- 
ination of discrimination in housing, 
public schools, health and recreational 
facilities, transportation and public ac- 
commodations. 

They said “significant progress has 
been made in race relations” and they 
expressed confidence that great reservoirs 
of goodwill exist among concerned Chris- 
tians. 

The Assembly called for United Na- 
tions observer corps, a UN peace corps 
or the UN Secretary General to go into 
spots of international tension where peace 
is threatened. 

* * * 

Helen B. Turnbull, who has been on 
the Geneva, Switzerland, staff of the 
World Council of Churches, is the new 
director of Leadership Education and 
Field Outreach for the UCW. Earlier 
service was on the national Episcopal 
staff. 

Figures describing the UCW now in- 
dicate that it has women in organizations 
from 33 Protestant and Orthodox com- 
munions, with 144,000 congregations and 
38,000,000 members. This is the con- 
stituency of the National Council of 
Churches. The UCW itself has approxi- 
mately 2,200 local and state Councils 
of Churches and represents approxi- 
mately twelve to fifteen million women 
in this country. Under its sponsorship 
25,000 World Day of Prayer observances 
are held in the U. S. and 125 in other 
countries each year. 

Next meeting of the UCW Assembly 
will be held in Miami Beach, Fla., in 
1961. 


POAU Head Comments on 
State Department Rule 


Following a declaration by the U. S. 
State Department that the participation 
of American cardinals in voting to elect 
a new Pope would not violate American 
law (OvuTLOoK, Nov. 3) an additional 
comment was made by Glenn L. Archer 
who had raised the question in the first 
place. 

Mr. Archer is executive director of 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State. Of 
the State Department’s reply, he said: 

“The reply is a noble effort to resolve 
an impossible dilemma. It fails to do so. 
The department admits our contention 
that this election is for the purpose of 
choosing a head of a sovereign state 
known as the State of Vatican City. It 
argues that the law is not applicable be- 
cause the political election is ‘incidental.’ 
It would appear that the State Depart- 
ment is nullifying the law by an irreve- 
lant interpretation. The law plainly covers 
all political elections, whether their poli- 
tical character is ‘incidental’ or not. It 
makes no provision for splitting an elec- 
tion in two and calling one part ecclesias- 
tical and the other part political. The 


split is impossible in this case, also, be- 
cause the religious and political sovereign 
is the same person. 

“While acknowledging that the election 
in which the American cardinals propose 
to vote is an election to choose the head 
of a sovereign state, the department also 
makes the interesting admission that the 
‘real significance of the election of a Pope 
is religious.’ Certainly this admission 
means that the U. S. government is for- 
ever estopped from sending an ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican. For if this is a reli- 
gious sovereign who is now being named, 
then it would be flatly unconstitutional to 
send an American ambassador to such a 
sovereign. 

“The ambivalent reply of the State De- 
partment is in itself that this split person- 
ality of a church which alternately poses 
as a church and a sovereign state ought 
to be promptly resolved. 

“We expect some local citizens to chal- 
lenge the right of these important dual 
voters to vote at some future election, and 
if they ask for our help we will be glad to 
respond. 

“One remedy for the present situation 
might be to pass a special law to reinstate 
these cardinals, similar to the 1951 law, 
which restored citizenship to 4,000 little 
people involved in the Italian elections of 
1946 and 1948.” 

The reply from the State Department 
staff had acknowledged receipt of the 
earlier Archer letter and said: 

“ .. In the department’s view, the real 
significance of the election of a pope is 
religious—the fact that the individual 
elected becomes the Bishop of Rome and 
titular head of the Catholic church—and 
it is only incidental that by virtue of his 
office as head of the Catholic Church, the 
pope is also head of the State of Vatican 
City. Accordingly, the Department is of 
the view that the papal election is not a 
‘political election’ within the meaning of 
the above cited statute.” 

In a later announcement the State De- 
partment said it will recognize the new 
pontiff as the sovereign chief of the State 
of Vatican City but that his role as head 
of the tiny 128-acre state is “separate 
and distinct” from his position as spirit- 
ual leader of the church. It declared: 


“The State of Vatican City exists as 
an international entity. However, the 
United States has not extended formal 
recognition to the State of Vatican City 
or to its government, and maintains no 
diplomatic relations with it.” 

A spokesman said several acts of Con- 
gress have indicated de facto recognition 
of the State of Vatican City and the pope 
as its head. 


945 an Ydea! 


CONGREGATIONAL SURVEY 


With an outside and competent 
minister brought in to aid in ob- 
jectivity, a strong Methodist church 
has conducted a full scale study of 
“the spiritual, physical and organ- 
izational state of the church.” All 
possible matters under these head- 
ings were explored with an obvious 
and challenging program of action 
resulting. 
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@ United Church Women leader looks at trends and problems of a significant movement 


When Church Women Work Together 


BELIEVE that the most important 
thing I have seen is our growing sense 

of oneness—of unity. This is good, since 
it represents our basic reason for exist- 
ence. As I have talked with you in all 
parts of the country, I have learned that 
many of you did not join United Church 
Women because of any deep conviction 
about church unity. Many of you have 
told me that you went to your first UCW 
meeting because a friend asked you to, 
or because it was held in your church, 
or because you heard it announced over 
the radio. 

To many of you, that first meeting was 
a real surprise. You had been so ab- 
sorbed in the work of your own church 
that you hadn’t realized how many wom- 
en in other churches were doing the same 
things. You found these other women 
delightful. As you shared ideas and ex- 
periences, you came to see how we could 
help one another and then how, by work- 
ing together, we could be much more ef- 
fective in our local communities. Out 
of our friendship and growing apprecia- 
tion of each other we began to ask ques- 
tions—why so many different denomina- 
tions? What are the real issues which 
separate us historically? Are they still 
real today? What can we do about it? 

We have begun to take a real interest 
in these questions, but we need to go 
much deeper. Many of us do not even 
know in great detail what our own church 
believes and teaches, much less about 
others. Sometimes, with characteristic 
feminine directness, we are tempted to 
say, “Why bother about these abstract, 
theological problems? There’s work to 
be done. Let’s just get together.” But 
this is unrealistic. We each still belong 
to a church, and we cannot ignore it. 
Indeed, if we are really committed to 
Christian unity we will be careful to 
stay close within the life of our own 
church in order to help influence it to- 
ward greater co-operation. We need to 
learn about the history and doctrines of 
our own church, and as much as we can 
about others. We need to know the his- 
tory and current activities of ecumenical 
bodies—the National Council and World 
Council of Churches. 


Our Ways vs. Others’ 


I feel that we need especially to be 
aware of our own “conditioning” or prej- 
udices in church matters. We all tend 
to assume that what we do and believe 
in our church is, naturally, the right 


MRS. THEODORE O. WEDEL of Washington, 
D. C., an Episcopalian, was president of 
United Church Women. She gave this ad- 
dress at the UCW National Assembly in 
Denver. 
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By CYNTHIA WEDEL 


thing, and that those who do things dif- 
ferently are either wrong or not very well- 
informed. For example, it is foolish for 
us Episcopalians or Orthodox or Luther- 
ans to assume that, because you do not 
have liturgical forms of worship, you are 
not quite as properly Christian as we are. 
Without any disloyalty to our own tradi- 
tions, we are being greatly enriched in 
our devotional life and understanding as 
we come to appreciate the values in free 
forms of worship. Similarly those of us 
who are pacifists or non-pacifists; believ- 
ers in infant baptism or adult baptism; 
prohibitionists or non-prohibitionists, all 
need to learn that those who differ from 
us may still be deeply convinced and 
committed Christians. 

The material which has come out of 
the Oberlin Conference on ‘“‘The Nature 
of the Unity We Seek,” can help us 
deepen our understanding of our basic 
unity. As we study this material during 
the next couple of years, I hope that we 
will understand more fully what really 
divides us, and at the same time grow in 
our conviction that the unity of the 
church is the will of God, and therefore 
something for which the obedient Chris- 
tian must give of herself her talents and 
her substance. 


Growing Effectiveness 


Second to our growing unity is our 
growing realization of our effectiveness. 
Because for most church women our basic 


experience in church work is the woman’s 
society of our local church, which is 
often small and not of great importance 
beyond the four walls of the church, we 
tend to underestimate our possibilities. 
We need to be honest about the fact that 
many of the traditional activities of the 
local church woman’s society—the ba- 
zaars, church suppers, sometimes dull 
programs—have not attracted into church 
work the ablest women among our church 
members, to say nothing of winning those 
outside the church. 





Every one of our communities has 
able, fine women doing significant com- 
munity or even national jobs, who are 
church members, but have never affiliated 
with the women’s work of the church. 
As our denominational and United 
Church Women’s work deals more and 
more with the vital issues of our time; 
as people see church women in the fore- 
front even in controversial areas; as 
better public relations tells the story of 
what we do; we will find that many more 
women with ability and imagination are 
willing to give of their gifts to the work 
of the church. We need more courage 
and more self-confidence as church wom- 
en. It is wrong to feel that because we 
represent the church we must always 
be cautious and conservative and do 
things in the smallest and least expensive 
way. 

Rightly or wrongly, people outside 
evaluate an organization or an institu- 
tion as they see its members evaluating 





guiding, training and helping us. 


United Church Women. 





Helping or Helped by the Minister? 


I could give you many examples from my own experiences and the experiences 
of others, when a critical need appeared in a community and was met not by 
Christians, eager to serve in the name of their Lord, but by secular groups 
who saw the need and rallied to do something about it. I have more than once 
had the experience, and perhaps you have too, of presenting a real need to 
a church group and having them say, “We are so busy with our church work. 
Why don’t you ask someone else?” We all know of church members who 
are sharply critical of clergymen or laymen who become involved in situa- 
tions—perhaps controversial ones—where a Christian witness is needed. 
All of this would seem to indicate that many of us who are the church need 
to do two things—first, to think and study carefully what the task of the church 
really is; and secondly, to look very critically at our traditional church organ- 
izations and activities to see if they are directed toward that task. 

As logical outcomes of these considerations of the task of the church and 
the role of the laity, a number of things need to be examined. Many of us 
would have said a few years ago that the job of the laity is to help the min- 
isters in the work of the church. Thoughtful people are now saying, “Perhaps 
it is the task of the minister to help and to train the laymen to do the work 
of the church.” Surely if we lay men and women had a lively vision of our 
own responsibility within the church, the clergy would be kept busy constantly 


—CyntHia (Mrs. T. O.) WepeEL at the Denver National Assembly of 














it. If the Christian gospel is the answer 
to the needs of the world; if the church 
is the most important institution in the 
world; if we have the boldness that comes 
from honestly trying to do God’s will; 
if we remember that in this country there 
are more Protestant church women than 
there are women in any other group, we 
will stop “selling ourselves short.” We 
must be ever more aware of the fact that 
very often it is our dividedness and de- 
nominationalism which makes what we 
do ineffective, and which seems—to those 
outside the church—to mean that we care 
more about out-doing each other than 
doing God’s will. 

One of the most hopeful trends in our 
work today is the way in which our de- 
nominational organizations are working 
together in and through United Church 
Women. More and more we are realiz- 
ing that United Church Women is not 
another organization, but is literally the 
women of the various churches working 
together on those tasks which can best 
be done unitedly. Together we need not 
be afraid to tackle the hardest problems 
or undertake the biggest projects because 
we can have complete confidence in our 
resources of woman power, in our task 
and in our message, and in the God 
whom we are trying to serve. 

As one part of doing a more effective 
job, I hope the next few years will see 
us finding creative new ways to relate 
employed women to the church. We all 
know something of the changing patterns 
of women’s lives. But at present, the 
women who are going to work tend to 
drop out of church activity, and those 
of us who are not employed are going 
ahead largely in the old pattern with, 
as yet, very little evidence of the fact 
that we know we are in the midst of a 
real revolution. This change in the lives 
of women is, I am convinced, going to 
make our traditional “women’s program” 
obsolete. It is going to affect every de- 
nomination and every local church. It is, 
therefore, the kind of common problem 
which we can best tackle unitedly— 
learning the facts, sharing experiences, 
proposing and trying out new patterns. 

As the lives of men and women become 
more interwoven in the business world, 
as their interests, experiences and avail- 
able time become more alike, there are 
exciting possibilities of closer working 
relationships between men and women in 
the church. This may open a whole new 
dimension of lay activity which can be 
of immense value to the church and to 
society. 


World-Mindedness 


The third and final thing I want to 
mention is our growing world-minded- 
ness. Surely, in the ever-smaller world 
of today with its tensions and its hot 
and cold wars, one of the greatest needs 
is for people whose sympathies and in- 
terests can be world-wide. Through gen- 


erations of missionary interest, mission 
study and giving, we church women have 
a wonderful “head start” as world-citi- 
zens. We have known and loved people 
in remote corners of the world for a long 
time. We need to continue and strength- 
en these ties with our fellow-church- 
women in other lands, and at the same 
time to find ways to serve those who are 
quite outside the church. We must cul- 
tivate a very large Christian spirit of 
concern for people, just because they are 
human beings and children of God. We 
must give to meet their physical needs, 
and learn to understand their hopes and 
aspirations. 

As women we can have a special con- 
cern for women in other countries. Out 
of gratitude for our own freedom and 
opportunities and wealth, we can seek 
to share with those of our sisters who are 
just beginning to take their places as 
citizens of their communities and of their 
nations. We will not, of course, expect 
them to accept uncritically our ways of 
doing things. But we will seek ways— 
such as our new South Pacific project— 
to share with them such experience and 
skill as we have. In the critical years 
ahead, we will also, I trust, keep upper- 
most in our minds the plight of the mil- 
lions of refugees and homeless people in 
the world, and the urgent and critical 
problem of world peace. 

As Christian citizens we will try to 
make our influence felt—in our own gov- 
ernment and through the United Nations 
—for every plan and experiment which 





SOUTH PACIFIC PROJECT 


The South Pacific Project of the 
UCW is in response to a request 
of women of the South Seas. Miss 
Marjorie E. T. Stewart of Belfast, 
Ireland, trained and experienced 
in such work, will serve as a com- 
munity development specialist in 
that area, helping village women 
with better methods of homemak- 
ing and child care, how to assume 
civic, educational and welfare re- 
sponsibilities and how to share 
their training with women on other 
islands. The UCW is cooperating 
with the South Pacific Commission 
which represents six governments. 











may build for peace. We will, of course, 
be keenly aware also of the effect of what 
happens in our country on world affairs, 
and will continue and increase our efforts 
toward the solution of our racial tensions. 

These are exciting and hopeful times 
in which we live. Even the tensions and 
problems of today have within them the 
possibilities of bold new ventures. The 
opportunities for the Christian church 
have never been greater. You and I can 
be thankful to God for the privilege of 
living in these times and working in and 
through his church. Let us express our 
thankfulness to him through the witness 
of our own joyous, dedicated lives and 
through untiring service to his children in 
need in every part of the world. 


Men and Women in Cooperation 


By CYNTHIA WEDEL 


MONG THE MANY CONCERNS 

about the laity and the renewal of 
the church . . . is the co-operation of 
men and women in church and society. 
Even in our enlightened country, where 
co-education is the rule, and where men 
and women share equally in many pur- 
suits, there are still areas in which there 
are traditional and artificial barriers be- 
tween them. Unfortunately, the church 
is one of the places where this is most 
true. Our churches in this country vary 
greatly in the place which they give to 
women in the government and policy- 
making bodies—some admitting them at 
every level, others in restricted areas, 
others not at all. In almost all of our 
churches there is still a rather sharp dis- 
tinction between men’s work and women’s 
work which has resulted in the growth of 
our separate men’s and women’s organi- 
zations, with rather little common ac- 
tivity. 





MRS. THEODORE O. WEDEL was president of 
United Church Women. This excerpt comes 
from her address at the Denver National 
Assembly on “’The Laity and Co-Operation 
of Men and Women.” 


Strictly American 


To most of us, this pattern is so 
familiar that we assume that it is a nat- 
ural one, and we don’t question it. But 
as we have come into closer contact with 
churches in other parts of the world, we 
have discovered that this is a distinctly 
American tradition. It has, of course, 
many values—and none of us want to 
make drastic changes which will lose 
these values. But we need to ask our- 
selves many questions about it. 

Is it possible, for example, that many 
younger men and women are not active 
in the church because they prefer to work 
in mixed groups? The success of the 
young adult movement in many churches 
would point this way. 

What does our segregated pattern of 
men’s and women’s work do to Christian 
family participation in the church? Does 
our sharp distinction between men’s work 
and women’s work deprive the church of 
much valuable talent on the part of men 
who might be interested in many of the 
activities which the women have monopo- 
lized and on the part of women—es- 
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pecially well-trained business and pro- 
fessional women—who would like to give 
their special abilities in areas which are 
restricted to men? 

What can the church say to society 
about the Christian doctrine of respect 
for each individual as a child of God, 
when the church itself does not treat 
people as individuals, but discriminates 
against whole groups? Do we feel a re- 
sponsibility toward our fellow-Christians 
in the younger churches who look to us 
for leadership? Do we want to impose 
our patterns of the relationship of men 
and women in the church on them? Have 
we something to say, as the Christian 
Church, to those areas of the world where 
for the first time women are beginning 
to be treated as persons and not as things? 


The Gospel Says 


As we have had these questions posed 
to us, and have tried, with the help of 
the Bible, to discover what the Christian 
gospel has to say, many of us have come 
to feel that this is an area of human 
life in which the church could make 
a wonderfully helpful contribution. Our 
Lord sets us a pattern of complete ac- 
ceptance of each individual as an indi- 
vidual. In an ancient, Eastern society, 
where such things were much more rev- 
olutionary than with us, he gave great 
recognition to women. 

Not only might the church make a real 
contribution to society, but the life of 
the church itself could be helped and 
strengthened if full opportunity were 
given to every member to use his or her 
talents to the fullest extent. In those 
places where experiments are being tried 
of opening new doors to women and of 
joint activities by men and women in the 
church, the results have been good beyond 
expectation. We shall need a great deal 
of imagination to move ahead into new 
paths without losing the great values of 
the present activities. Let us try to keep 
before our eyes a visitation of the re- 
newed re-awakened Christian commu- 
nity in which the laity—men and women 
—will be concerned not about working 
for the church—as though the church 
were something apart—but will be con- 
cerned about being the church. 





‘TOP AGENCY 


The General Department of United 
Church Women has become one of the 
top women’s agencies of America, 
alongside the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the YWCA, the Lea- 
gue of Women Voters, with insights 
vastly superior to those of an organiza- 
tion I shall not name which presumes 
to represent the flower of American 
womanhood as the guardian of Amer- 
can tradition. 

—Roy G. Ross to the National As- 
sembly of United Church Women. 








Belgium Protestant Center 
Appeals for More Funds 


Brussets—The Protestant Pavilion 
closed at the Brussels International Ex- 
hibition with a special communion serv- 
ice for those who had worked in the 
pavilion since the fair’s opening day on 
April 20. 

The simple service in English, French, 
German and Flemish, consisted of hymns, 
prayers and Scripture readings. Then 
the 150 worshippers stood in a circle 
before the chapel’s giant copper cross to 
receive the bread and the wine. Inside, 
there was complete quiet. Outside, part 
of a crowd of 700,000 persons pushed by 
the building during the fair’s closing 
hours; popular songs could be heard 
throughout the service from loudspeakers 
on the fair grounds; passers-by pressed 
their noses against the chapel’s colored 
windows. 

More than a half-million persons vis- 
ited the exhibition in the pavilion or at- 
tended services in the chapel. Every day 
there were 15-minute services at noon 
and in the afternoon, organ recitals, Fri- 
day night programs and worship on 
Sunday. Many of the visitors were Ro- 
man Catholics—laymen, priests and 
nuns. For many Belgians in the pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic country, the 
pavilion was their first contact with the 
Protestant churches. 


Money Is Needed 


Money problems still confront the Bel- 
gian Protestants who have worked de- 
terminedly for the pavilion when time 
and again it looked as if the needed funds 
would not be available. Money is still 
needed to pay final bills for the pavilion. 
And about $110,000 must be raised if 
the building is to be moved to a new site 
and “kept for Belgium” as an ecumeni- 
cal center. Offers to buy the building are 
numerous, but Pastor Pieter Fagel of 
Brussels, who has been the leader of the 
project, is holding off, hoping that the 
needed money will be assured before the 
November 30 deadline for getting the 
pavilion off the fair grounds. One of the 
most unusual offers to date has come 
from a Dutch zoo which wants to buy 
the pavilion and use it for a monkey 
house. 

Money has come from the Netherlands 


and Germany to be used for the re-erec- 
tion of the pavilion and a committee is 
at work in the United States. Pastor 
Fagel sailed in late October for the 
United States where he is meeting with 
interested groups in Washington and 
New York. A laymen’s committee in the 
U.S. raised $88,000 for the building and 
running of the pavilion during the fair. 
Other money has come from Switzerland, 
Scotland, New Zealand, France, Bel- 
gium. 


New Site 


Looking at the future, the Belgian 
Protestant Federation has approved a 
plan calling for the building to be “re- 
erected, in modified form, on a new 
site, as a permanent center of worship 
and ecumenical activities.” It would be 
under the auspices and ownership of the 
federation. 

The center would be rented to a con- 
gregation for regular Sunday worship 
throughout the year. Between April and 
September of each year, the center would 
be used on week days to receive ecumen- 
ical groups from abroad and to train 
representatives of Belgian Protestant 
congregations ‘“‘in the practical conse- 
quences of the ecumenical movement for 
their congregational life.” The federa- 
tion hopes to ask the Ecumenical Council 
in the Netherlands to send teams to train 
laymen in evangelism and to visit Flem- 
ish-speaking congregations in Belgium. 
A second proposal is to request Swiss and 
French churches to send similar teams for 
French speaking groups. In addition, 
other groups from abroad could use the 
building for orientation courses on Eu- 
ropean church life, for study commissions 
and meetings of pastors, teachers and 
theologians, and for youth groups and 
lay groups “‘to introduce them to the life 
and work of the developing organizations 
for European unity in the perspective 
of the Christian gospel.” Teacher-train- 
ing courses, short ecumenical lay courses 
and other projects will be planned for 
the winter months. (EPs) 


98 on November 10 

Miss Maggie Black of the Presbyterian 
Home, High Point, N. C., will receive 
special tributes upon the celebration of 
her 98th birthday Nov. 10, with a scroll 
presented by the Mayor. 








FOR WHOM DO THE CHURCH COURTS SPEAK? 

With many local considerations of General Assembly, Synod and 
other pronouncements underway at the present time, this Outlook 
reprint is again being used to advantage in some areas. Perhaps it 
would be good for distribution in your area. 

FOR WHOM DO OUR CHURCH COURTS SPEAK? 
By Ben Lacy Rose 
25 for 50¢, $1.50 per 100. 
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EDITORIAL 


Church Women, United 


Generous portions of this issue and the 
next are devoted to the Denver Assembly 
of United Church Women. From what 
is reported here, it will be clear that no 
more alert and vital group of Christians 
is at work in the U. S. A. today. It is 
heartening to be reminded that Presby- 
terians throughout the land are taking 
such a leading and responsible part in 
this significant enterprise both denom- 
inationally and in state and local coun- 
cils. We do well to encourage and ap- 
plaud this fact. 

Men (including ministers) are usually 
willing to pay tribute to the efficient 
work of church women, their fund of in- 
formation and their ready dedication to 
great causes. But the time has come 
when something more than feeling trib- 
utes must be paid. Dean Walter G. 
Muelder of Boston put it well in Denver, 
in an address which will be quoted here 
next week, when he said, in part: 














“The main problems which must be 
faced are not sex-linked; they are the 
dilemmas of our national and interna- 
tional life. Men and women have a com- 
mon stake in them. Why, then, should 
they not be approached together?” 


Then Dean Muelder lists some of the 
issues which demand a common and 
united approach. 

This has long been obvious but we 
lag far behind in terms of programs and 
organization. We know far better than 
we do. We are almost strangled by out- 
dated mechanics, we are buried under a 
network of this-is-how-we-have-always- 
done-it. And we simply do not get the 
work done, the issues are not faced, 
church members are un- or ill-formed .. . 
and-then we pause to praise “the women” 
once more for their fine work. 

Dean Muelder goes on. . 
must wait until next week. 


. But that 





In her message as president of United 
Church Women (page 5), Mrs. Wedel 


raised significant issues that are being 
faced, or must be, throughout American 
church life— 

The issues of church unity and its 
basis—how differences can be used con- 
structively—the imperative necessity of 
significant programs if busy and able 
women are to be challenged and their 
talents enlisted—the passing of tradi- 
tional programs—this generation’s out- 
working of long-time missionary inter- 
est—how to share and be intelligently 
concerned about people in other lands— 
the plight of refugees—the demands of 
world citizenship. .. . 

When able leaders of women’s pro- 
grams talk like this, you can be sure that 
big things are going to happen. This 
level of interest, or tone, will have its 
effect on all denominational and inter- 
denominational ventures. 

Such an emphasis deserves our atten- 
tion and our support. 


Post Article 


The November 8 Saturday Evening 
Post carries an article on the significant 
Presbyterian Village of Detroit Presby- 
tery—its provision for people who are 
growing older. This is a description of 
one of the more enlightened provisions 
for older people. The article by Mary 
C. Van Tuyl: “I Live in a New Kind of 
‘Home.’ ” 


Talking Union 


The anti-McIntire or Covenant (St. 
Louis) segment of the Bible Presbyterian 
Church has been discussing possible union 
with the small Reformed Presbyterian 
group. Now it is reported that Orthodox 
Presbyterians (9,352) are talking union 
with the Protestant Reformed Church 
(2,462) centering in Grand Rapids. 


Postscript 


Two additional notes on the recent 
wave of bombings have special interest. 
The New York Times of Oct. 19 quoted 
from William C. Menninger’s Psychiatry 
in a Troubled World: 


“Throughout history people have used 
a series of ... objects on which to project 
their insecurity: werewolves, incubi, 
witches, mental patients, Christians, Jews, 
Catholics, Negroes, and many other inno- 
cent victims. . . . This insecurity is a 
fear ... of being conquered by [a] horde 
that is different in some way.... Through 
any means of ... persecution ... we 
maintain our security. 


Ralph McGill, editor of The Atlanta 
Constitution, wrote: 


“This is a harvest ... of defiance of the 
courts and the encouragement of citizens 
to defy the law on the part of many south- 
ern politicians. . . . It is not possible to 
preach lawlessness and restrict it... . Let 
it be understood that when leadership in 
high places ... fails to support consti- 
tuted authority, it opens the gates to all 
those who wish to take law into their 
hands.” 


Theological Fellowships 
Offered by Rockefellers 


Approximately sixty fellowships are 
awarded each year to graduates of ac- 
credited colleges and universities in the 
United States and Canada. These fel- 
lowships are awarded to both men and 
women, married or single, who are not 
planning on seminary or graduate theo- 
logical work, but who are willing to con- 
sider the ordained parish ministry. 

This is a one year award made on the 
basis of a “trial year” during which the 
Fellow seeks to determine whether or not 
the ministry should be his lifetime voca- 
tion. Those who desire to continue in 
seminary will be able to work out neces- 
sary financing with the seminary on a 
self-help or scholarship basis, if neces- 
sary. There is no obligation to continue 
after the trial year. 

Fellows may attend any seminary 
which is a fully accredited member of 
the American Association of Theological 
Schools. 

The awards cover the following ex- 
penses: room, board, tuition, fees, books 
and spending allowance. Married Fel- 
lows with children are allowed additional 
compensation. 

Fellows normally should be thirty 
years or under at the time of admission 
to seminary. College seniors, graduate 
students, teachers, businessmen and wom- 
en, those in the military, and in other 
professions are eligible. Candidates must 
be citizens of the United States or Can- 
ada. 

To enter the competition for the next 
school year, secure nomination by a 
clergyman or college faculty member be- 
fore December 1. Awards are announced 
early in March. 

National Office: 163 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

x ok x 


ONLY ONCE did God choose a com- 


pletely sinless preacher.—ALEXANDER 
WHYTE. 





KJV IN THE PULPIT? 
The fact that the Kjv is a noble 
“monument of English prose” 
should not be used as an argument 
for its continued use in the pulpit; 
the preacher is not called to be a 
teacher of seventeenth century Eng- 
lish literature. The prophets spoke 
to the people in the Hebrew lan- 
guage of their day, Jesus spoke to 
the people in the Aramaic language 
of his day, and it is contrary to 
their spirit and to sound reason to 
continue to read their words in the 

English of Shakespeare’s day. 

Donatp A. McKENZIE. 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

—United Church Observer 
(Canada). 
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Footnote to Topic: A Loving Church 


CAN LOVE BE ORDERED? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


VERYBODY KNOWS that the 

church is the one organization in 
the world which lays more stress on love 
than any other. Even if we have to admit 
that the church (‘on the hoof”) does 
not shine in the practicing of what it 
preaches, it still is true that the church 
admires love and would like to put it 
into practice if it knew how. 

Well, why don’t we? Why is there 
such a gap between what we hear read 
from the pulpit, as, for example, when 
the minister reads us the 13th chapter 
of 1 Corinthians, and what we see being 
done (or left undone) through the week 
by the congregation? One reason may be 
the gnawing suspicion in our minds that 
love cannot be produced to order. A 
young man proposing to a girl may be 
told that she does not love him. Does he 
pull a gun on her and say in a voice of 
thunder: “I said, Love me! and I meant 
it. I'll give you thirty seconds to start”? 
When a couple appear in a divorce court, 
the judge may advise them to go home 
and make up; but where is the judge who 
can make a couple love each other simply 
by a court order? Judges can make a lot 
of things happen, or stop happening, by 
handing down decisions. But love is not 
one of these things. 

Can God do any better? The writers 
of the Bible, realists to a man, did not be- 
lieve so. In fact, Paul had the experience 
that God’s law had the effect on him of 
making him want to do just the opposite. 
If God’s commands produced results 
automatically, there surely would never 
have been any sin in this old world. 


ND STILL, there must be a point 

in God’s commands to love. God 
never does things pointlessly. So we 
should bethink ourselves how we may 
at least make a start at obeying this 
seemingly absurd order . . . absurd not 
because love is absurd but because love 
is not like a cup of coffee, it can’t be 
ordered. 

If we can’t start with love, directly, 
we can start with what may produce love. 
Look at it a moment from the opposite 
end. Suppose we wanted to make it im- 
possible to love someone, what would be 
the easiest way of doing it? Just break 
contact with him and see that it stays 
broken. Go to Tokyo or Timbuktu and 
forget him—or never meet him in the 
first place. So, if you want to love people 
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as Jesus loved them, and nothing less 
should be your hope and aim, then you 
will have to do what he did—keep in 
contact with those you wish to love. Know 
as much as you can about them. Let them 
be woven, so to speak, into the pattern 
of your days. 


SECOND THING we can do to 

foster love is to look for the good 
in those you wish to love. It is what 
you would do if you really did love them, 
isn’t it-—-Now wait a minute, someone 
says. Isn’t this a make-believe? Are you 
asking us to play at love instead of lov- 
ing in earnest? Well, maybe the word 
“play” is not the right one. But what we 
are suggesting to you is that one step 
toward actual love is to begin acting as 
if that love were now going on. And if 
you do really love someone you would 
seek his company as much as possible, 
and you would see good in him that 
perhaps no one else could see. 

Since we are thinking about the church, 
and the general topic is “A Loving 
Church,” we should connect these 
thoughts with the church especially. For 
one thing, there cannot be, strictly speak- 
ing, a loving church. There can only be 
a church the members of which are lov- 
ing persons. A church does not grow 
more loving, or come closer to genuine 
Christian love-in-action, all in one burst. 
It becomes more loving person by person, 
degree by degree, point by point, “here 
a little and there a little.” Love grows 
more pure, more intense, more widely 
directed, in a group, only in proportion 
as the members of the group make this 
progress. 


How then can you, as an individual, 
contribute to the greater loving-ness (if 
I may coin a word) of your church? 
You do those simple things already men- 
tioned: Cultivate contacts, and look for 
the good. For example: To say nothing 
about “outside” relationships, as a 
church member you are related to the 
minister, to other members, and to the 
“benevolent causes” of the church, to 
orphanage, mission school, mountain 
evangelist, Korean Bible woman, or what- 
ever it may be. You may have been a 
dutiful paying member all your life, con- 
tributing your bit to the pastor’s salary 
and to benevolences. But if you don’t 
have any real contacts with the minister, 
or with the missionaries, or the orphans, 
then your “gift” has been more like 
dues—and “‘the gift without the giver is 
bare.” 

But as you begin to make personal 
friendship with the minister, understand 
his problems, help him with some of them 
perhaps, then you are on the road to 
where your support of him is not a rou- 
tine thing like your tax-support of a 
congressman, but an expression of love. 
So with the orphans, the foreign-mission- 
aries, or whatever outreach program your 
church supports. Act as if you did al- 
ready love it, or them, and you will find 
love on the way. 

OT AS A POSTSCRIPT, but as 

something that should have gone 
without saying, and lifts this whole busi- 
ness from the ideal into the real, we 
remember prayer. If we truly believe 
that God is love, then the surest way for 
us to share and be channels of that love 
is to pray that he may love through us. 
Other prayers may be sometimes disap- 
pointed; but one prayer that is always 
answered (though seldom overnight) is 
this: ‘“O Father, show me, teach me, 
help me to love thy children for thy 
sake.” 
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Gifts in 1957 Show 
$156 Million Gain 


New York (RNS)—Contributions to 
52 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox com- 
munions in the U.S. reached an all-time 
record of $2,206,593,817 in 1957, an in- 
crease of $165,000,000 over the previous 
year. 

Members not only gave more for local 
expenses than in 1956 but also gave a 
greater percentage for benevolences such 
as home and foreign missions and relief 
abroad. While 20.1 per cent of the total 
contributed was reported for benevo- 
lences, more than a third of the entire 
increase above 1956 giving was marked 
for benevolences. 

The figures were reported here by 
Thomas K. Thompson, executive direc- 
tor of the National Council of Churches’ 
Department of Stewardship and Benevo- 
lence. 

Forty-one denominations which re- 
ported comparable figures for the two 
years showed a new high of $63.27 in 
per capita giving, a gain of 4 per cent 
over 1956. 

Three bodies exceeded $200 in per 
capita giving in 1957. Highest per mem- 
ber giving for all purposes, Mr. Thomp- 
son said, was recorded by the Pilgrim 
Holiness Church with $206.85. Second 
was the Wesleyan Methodist Church with 


$204.97. The Seventh-day Adventists 
were third with $203.97. 

Of the total contributions to the 52 com- 
munions, $1,762,816,174 or 79.1 per 
cent went for congregational expenses. 
Local expenses reported by the 41 bodies 
with comparable figures totaled $1,323,- 
148,238 last year, a gain of almost 7 
per cent over 1956. 

Church building expenditures, report- 
ed by only 21 denominations, totaled 
$267,932,650, or 28 per cent of the con- 
gregational expenses reported by the same 
bodies. The year before 25 bodies re- 
ported a figure equal to 29 per cent of 
their local operational expenses, Mr. 
Thompson said. 

All 52 bodies reported a total of $84,- 
102,030 earmarked for foreign missions. 
The 41 communions with comparable 
figures received $64,000,000 for the work 
last year, compared to $59,000,000 the 
year before. 


Also to Brazil 


In addition to the Presbyterian, U. S., 
appointees named to attend the 1959 
General Council of the Alliance of Pres- 
byterian and Reformed churches in Cam- 
pinas, Brazil, listed here Oct. 13, these 
names, omitted from the original list 
supplied to the press, should be added: 
Felix B. Gear, principal; J. McD. Rich- 
ards, alternate. 
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Churches Responsible 
For Bombings Too? 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS)—The Na- 
tional Capital Area Council of Churches 
in a statement deploring the bombing of 
synagogues and schools by racial ex- 
tremists warned that ‘‘we in the churches 
cannot wash our hands of responsibility.” 

“The recent wave of bombings are for 
every responsible American citizen and 
every conscientious Christian a matter 
of deep concern,” said the statement re- 
leased by Frederick E. Reissig, the Coun- 
cil’s executive director. 

“We thought it could not happen here, 
but it has,” the statement declared. ‘We 
blush with shame as the news spreads 
itself across the press of the world.” 

“Where have we failed?” the church 
council asked, adding, ‘‘Whatever the 
failure, whatever the cause,” churches 
must accept some responsibility for the 
existence of such hatred in the commu- 
nity. 

“All people live within sight of a 
church tower today,” the statement point- 
ed out. “There are no unchurched areas 
in America, but there are too many 
unchurched people and church people 
who go unchurched.” 

“The forces of evil and ignorance are 
not easy to contend with,” the statement 
concluded, “but reconciling love is the 
power by which to cleanse, heal, and 
change the hearts of men.” 


Theological Center: Atlanta 


Construction of the buildings of the 
projected interdenominational theological 
center for Negroes on a new campus ad- 
jacent to Atlanta (Ga.) University is 
expected to begin immediately with a 
recent $1,500,000 building fund grant 
from the Sealantic Fund. The Interde- 
nominational Theological Center will 
combine the educational functions of 
Gammon Theological Seminary (Meth- 
odist) with three Negro schools of other 
denominations. Classes are expected to 
begin in the fall of 1959. President 
Harry V. Richardson of Gammon has 
been elected president of the Interdenom- 
inational Thelogical Center. However, 
Gammon will continue to operate as a 
residence hall and center of Methodist 
instruction. 


Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Evangelism Newspaper 
Program Being Tested 

RocHESTER, N.Y. (RNS)—A_ pilot 
evangelism project using newspaper ad- 
vertising to reach the unchurched was 
launched here by the Presbytery of 
Rochester. 

If the project is successful, such ad- 
vertising may be used by other presby- 
teries of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the USA. 

Chairman of the project here, William 
H. Hudnut, Jr., of Third Presbyterian 
Church, said the advertisements are de- 
signed “fo bring about person-to-person 
contact,” with the goal of “bringing out- 
siders within the bounds of the church.” 

Averaging two columns in width and 
eight inches in depth, the ads run reg- 
ularly in city newspapers on Sunday and 
Wednesday mornings and on Tuesday 
evenings. Each has a coupon by which 
interested persons can request an inter- 
view. A booklet entitled “The Christian 
Answer” also is offered in the ads. 


D. C. Television Course 


Gets Popular Response 

WasHINGTON, D.C. (RNs)—Sponsors 
of the first college course in Bible study 
ever offered over television here said they 
were “astounded” by the tremendous pub- 
lic response it has received. 

More than 1,000 persons have sent in 
registration fees of $2.00 to the depart- 
ment of religion of American University 
(Methodist) for study guides and other 
supplemental material with which to fol- 
low the hour-long Saturday morning 
telecasts. 

Over 100 others have paid a $20.00 
fee in order to receive two hours of col- 
lege credit for taking the course. They 
will come to the campus for final exam- 
inations and will write term papers. 

Other TV courses in religion are being 
planned for the spring semester. 


Agencies Show Receipts 
For 3/4 of Church Year 


Presbyterian, U. S., benevolences re- 
ported by the respective agencies through 
September were as follows: 

ANNUITIES AND Retrer (Atlanta), $195,- 
639 (last year, same date: $181,279); 37% 
of the year’s budget (last year: 41%). 

CHRISTIAN EpucatTion (Richmond), 
$222,322 ($211,083); 30% (36%). 

CHuRcH Extension (Atlanta), $599,- 
520 ($577,116); 30.5% (38%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $355,974 
($342,362); 31.77% (38.33%). INTER- 
CHURCH AGENCIES, $11,381 ($10,572); 40% 
(44.81%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $2,258,391 
($2,143,393); 49.85% (61.23%). 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 


All styles — materials — colors for 
adults and children. Lowest prices. 
Write for free catalog. 


HARTLEY vestments 


1811-B Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 
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The Joy of Giving 1s an 
EXTRA DIVIDEND 


In addition to the financial returns, an annuity with our Board of World 


Missions pays you an extra dividend, year after year, in the joy and satis- 


faction that come from Christian giving. 


For you know that your annuity gift will help to carry the Gospel of Christ 
around the world. Your gift starts to work in the mission field after our life- 


time obligation under your annuity contract has been completed. 


Your annuity, meantime, pays you or your designated beneficiary a generous 
amount, semi-annually, regularly and dependably, in good times or bad. Not 
once, in more than fifty years operation of our Annuity Gift Plan, has a 


payment failed to be made in full and on time. 


We would like to give you complete details regarding our Annuity Gift Plan, 
with its financial benefits and its “extra dividends” of happiness. For full 


information, simply write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BoarRD oF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 





POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
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What Is 
Most Helpful 


to a College? 











I have decided to put one of our Presbyterian colleges in 
my will. What do you think js the most helpful thing I 
can provide for the college? 


Colleges have many needs, they vary in degree in every 
college and from time to time. Any college would be glad 
to discuss with you its most urgent current needs. You could 
provide a building, or scholarship funds, or endow a pro- 
fessorship. But really the most helpful gift to any college 
is an unrestricted bequest which the college trustees can 
use for the need which to them seems most important. 
You see, each of our Presbyterian colleges has a board 
of trustees, consisting of about twenty-five able men and 
women. They know the needs. They are giving their time 
to plan the college’s welfare. Why not make an unrestricted 
bequest? Then the trustees can use it wisely to the best 
advantage. 














COMMITTEE ON BEQUESTS AND DEFERRED GIFTS 
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Leroy B. Allen 

J. McFerran Barr 
Rex I. Brown 
Royall R. Brown 
Royal E. Cabell, Jr. 
Don B. Campbell 
W. W. Campbell 
George Crouch 
Bert H. Early 

J. Ford Foster 
John Raeburn Green 


“Tradition glorifies 


our colleges, 


but money enables them 


to carry on.” 


Herbert Hughes 
Robert F. Kennon 
Edward LeMaster 
Robert L. Maclellan 
Robert R. MacMillan 
Samuel H. Mann 
Herbert McCampbell 
T. H. Mitchell 
Allen Morris 

Ashton Phelps 

T. M. Reinhart 

D. W. Robinson 


Charles G. Rose, Jr. 
Tom Sealy 

Gordon Simpson 
Paul Strong 
Howard Tumilty 
George Ward 

J. O. Watts, Jr. 

J. Gaston Williamson 
C. W. Wilmore 
William S. Woods 
Jas. H. Woodside 


COMMITTEE ON 


BEQUESTS AND DEFERRED GIFTS 


FOR PRESBYTERIAN 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


for additional information write to 


Board of Christian Education (BEQUESTS) 


Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 





Baptist Seminary 
Professors Move 


Of the 13 professors dismissed by 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary of 
Louisville, Ky., last summer (OUTLOOK, 
June 30), ten have taken up new work. 
Only one of the professors, J. J. Owens, 
reconsidered and assumed his old duties. 
Of the others, four are in pastorates, four 
are teaching in colleges or seminaries and 
one is studying under provisions of a 
fellowship. Three others, considering sev- 
eral possibilities, have announced no 
plans. They are William L. Lumpkin, 
J. Estill Jones and Guy Ransom. 


United November Effort 
Draws Attention to Worship 


New York (RNS)—The tenth annual 
Religion in American Life campaign to 
increase regular attendance and support 
for all churches and synagogues will be 
launched Nov. 1, backed by nationwide 
advertising valued at some $8,000,000. 

Highlight of the RIAL program each 
year is the national drive in November 
to promote attendance at religious serv- 
ices. November is designated as “Reli- 
gion in American Life Month.” 

In announcing this year’s campaign 
here, the Committee on RIAL said that 
posters showing a family going to a house 
of worship are being displayed on thou- 
sands of billboards, car cards in sub- 
ways and buses, and in newspaper and 
magazine advertisements. These posters 
will feature the theme: “Find Strength 
for Your Life . . . Worship Together 
This Week.” In addition spot announce- 
ments will be made on radio and TV. 

Robert T. Stevens, president of J. P. 
Stevens and Co., national RIAL chair- 
man, cited increasing international ten- 
sions, threats of nuclear war and the 
need for world peace as the “prime rea- 
sons” for continuing and expanding the 
national worship attendance drive. 

“Never before in the history of our 
country have the moral and ethical essen- 
tials of good citizenship been so impor- 
tant,” he said. “A nation at worship is 
a nation that acknowledges the guidance 
and providence of God in all its affairs, 
national and international.” 

RIAL is sponsored by a Laymen’s 
Committee comprising members of va- 
rious faiths. It is supported by 24 na- 
tional religious bodies with American 
business co-operating through the Adver- 
tising Council of America. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled illustrated brochures tell how to 
publish your book, get 40% royalties, national ad- 
vertising, publicity and promotion. 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. PO 11. 


Exposition Press /386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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WHY MEN OPPOSED JESUS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for November 23, 1958 
Mark 2:1-3:6 Printed Lesson 2:18-28 


In a recent book of devotions Walter 
Russell Bowie reminds us that many peo- 
ple prefer a sentimental Christianity. We 
like, for example, to sing at Christmas 
time: 

Away in a manger, 

No crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus 
Laid down his sweet head. 

Says Dr. Bowie: 

“We may hold to that picture and revel 
in it, with a kind of aesthetic satisfaction 
that can become an escape from the adult 
realities of religion. If Jesus were always 
no more formidable than a child, we could 
accept him warmly enough. We can even 
feel melted and moved with a kind of 
reverence which we think is sincere, but 
yet as a matter of fact is a little superior. 
As long as he is only the ‘gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild,’ it is we rather than he 
who stand in the position of strength. 
And if we give him our worship, there is 
condescension in it. 

“But Jesus who came to bring ‘peace 
to men of goodwill’ came also to set men 
‘at variance’ with one another. He came 
with that great cleavage which a shining 
moral and spiritual force must always 
make in human life. Some men loved him 
with the utmost of their devotion and 
followed him to their death; but others 
hated him. They were persuaded that 
there was nothing which their world 
needed so much as to have him die. Even 
to some of the people in his nation who 
were accounted the best men the nation 
had, to the authoritative men of church 
and state, the man Jesus came to seem 
intolerable. He offended their prejudices; 
he challenged their conventions; he set 
up standards of right and wrong which 
blasted their respectability.” 

In Mark 2:1-3:6 we read how it came 
about. 


At first Jesus was highly popular. 
Opposition arose, Mark indicates, when 
he began to claim a place of particular 
authority within the Kingdom and it 
arose on an issue that was central to 
his mission—the forgiveness of sin. 
When Jesus came to eat his last meal 
with his disciples he took a cup, saying, 
“This is my blood . . . which is poured 
out for many for the forgiveness of sins” 
(Mt. 26:28). In the first Christian ser- 
mon Peter said, ‘““Repent and be baptized, 
every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the forgiveness of your sins” 
(Acts 2:38). In the oldest and best be- 
loved of Christian creeds we affirm: ‘I 
believe in God the Father . . . in Jesus 
Christ his only Son . . . in the Holy 
Catholic Church; the communion of 
saints, the forgiveness of sins. .. .” 

“For sin,” says George Hedley, “the 
Jesus of the Gospels has no tolerance 
at all. He will not excuse it, condone 
it, compromise with it for an instant. 
Yet for sinners he has all the tolerance 
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in the world... .” 

“My son,” Jesus said, “‘your sins are 
forgiven.” 

Whence came this power to forgive 
sins, to overcome sins? As the scribes 
phrased it, “Who can forgive sins but 
God alone?” 


The second charge was brought against 
Jesus after he had called Levi (or Mat- 
thew), a tax collector, to be one of his 
intimate disciples, and after Levi had 
given a dinner party to which many of 
his old associates were invited, Jesus 
being the honored guest. When the 
scribes, who were the guardians and in- 
terpreters of the Sacred Law, saw it they 
attacked him before his disciples for 
eating with tax collectors and sinners. 

The religious people of Jesus’ day did 
not, with few exceptions, believe that 
the conversion of such men was possible; 
they refused to mix with such outcasts, 
and regarded all contact with them as 
defiling. The fact that Jesus called one 
of their number into his inner circle was 
bad enough, but to take a meal in Levi’s 
house, to sit down at the table with other 
customhouse officers, the riff-raff, and 
other soiled and wretched outsiders, to 
put himself on their level was to put 
himself outside the pale of the respectable 
and decent folk of that day. So the 
Pharisees thought. 

Jesus did not share the attitude of 
intolerance and aloofness that was mani- 
fest in the religious leaders of his day. 
How then did he justify his revolution- 
ary attitude (it was nothing less than 
this) toward the despised classes of his 
time? He spoke of himself as a phy- 
sician of the soul, who came to minister 
to those who were sick. He explained 
that he came to call not the righteous 
but sinners. 

Two truths stand out from this in- 
cident. First, Jesus saw men not just 
in the lump, but individually, and he re- 
fused to regard any class as beyond hope. 
It was his duty and the duty of all reli- 
gious men to seek to win back those who 
had wandered from the Father’s love. 

Second, to minister to those who were 
spiritually ill, Jesus ignored the social 
taboos of his own day. He broke through 
the rigid social conventions of his own 
day to eat with religious and social out- 
casts. The good people of his own day 
never forgave him for his disregard of 
social custom. It was one of the things 
which hastened his death. 


The third charge against Jesus arose 
out of his attitude toward fasting. The 


Law of Moses made compulsory only one 
fast day, the Day of Atonement (Lev. 
16:23; 26-32). The Pharisees, however, 
doubtless from their sense of failure to 
obey the numerous rules they derived 
from the Law, were led to fast twice every 
week, on Mondays and Thursdays (cf. 
Luke 18:12). And frequent fastings, 
both public and private, were common, 
even among those Jews who were not as 
systematic as the stricter Pharisees. It 
was regarded, indeed, as one of the es- 
sential expressions of the religious life, 
one of the marks of a pious character. 

Jesus and his disciples, it seems, were 
not accustomed to fast. The matter be- 
came at last so notorious that some of the 
disciples of John, in company with the 
Pharisees, came and asked Jesus for an 
explanation. 

Jesus’ answer is divided into two parts. 
The first shows the incongruousness of 
fasting at a time when joy, and not sor- 
row, was the ruling feeling of his dis- 
ciples (18-20). The second shows the 
incongruousness of such requirements 
with the new dispensation set up by our 
Lord. It is the incongruity of new and 
old (21-22). 

Jesus answers, first, that his disciples 
do not fast because it is not in harmony 
with their feelings. It would be just as 
inappropriate as it would be for grooms- 
men to fast at a wedding (at an oriental 
wedding seven whole days were spent in 
festivity and rejoicing). In this passage, 
then, Jesus does not forbid fasting nor 
does he command it. He simply teaches 
that, if it is to be practiced, it should 
spring from a person’s emotional state 
rather than from a desire to gain merit 
with God. “The days will come,” Jesus 
continued, “when the bridegroom is taken 
away from them, and then they will fast 
in that day.’”’ He refers here very plainly 
to his death. His disciples will fast in 
that day, not because it is a binding or 
meritorious duty in itself, but because 
it will be the appropriate expression of 
their feelings. 

This explanation not only throws light 
on the value of fasting, but also on the 
nature of Jesus. He is pictured ordi- 
narily as a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief. And so he was. 
But he was not of sorrowful mien, or 
sad at heart. Else he could not have said 
that he and his disciples were like 
groomsmen at a bridal feast. 

Jesus answers again that his disciples 
do not fast in accordance with the Jew- 
ish customs, because such customs are 
not in harmony with the gospel. The 
analogies he employs to make his mean- 
ing clear are among the homeliest and 
aptest used by our Lord. In the first he 
points out that new undressed cloth 
shrinks, and, if used to mend old cloth, 
is apt to drag away and increase the rent 
it is meant to cover. The second is 
equally as forceful. Wine bottles in those 
days were skins. But skins in time get 
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stiff and crack; and in that condition 
they are unable to bear the strain put 
upon them by young wine, the freshly 
fermented wine of the new season. 

By these two figures Jesus suggests 
that to combine the new spirit of the 
gospel with the old forms of Judaism 
would be as disastrous for the one as for 
the other. The “old religion attempted 
to regulate conduct by rules and forms, 
the new by principles and motives, and 
these are foreign the one to the other. It 
is not fasting to which objection is taken, 
but fasting according to rule, instead of 
its inherent principle. As a piece of 
legalism, or asceticism, in which fasting 
per se becomes of moral obligation, it is 
incongruous with the free spirit of Chris- 
tianity.” 

Do these principles of genuine religion 
set forth by Jesus apply to any of the 
religious customs of our own day? Are 
there any standards of right or wrong 
conduct in our own day which are merely 
the results of custom? 


IV. 


The fourth charge against Jesus rose 
from his attitude toward the Sabbath. 
It was perhaps the most serious of all 
the charges that the Pharisees had to 
bring against Jesus. Their attitude in 
the matter is made clear in two incidents, 
separated in time, but brought together 
by Mark for the sake of convenience. 


1. The First Instance, 2:23-27. Jesus 
and his disciples were walking through a 
grain field on the Sabbath. As they 
walked his disciples plucked some of the 
grain and ate of it. Some of the Phari- 
sees, who were in the party cried out: 
“Look at what they are doing on the 
Sabbath! That is not allowed” (Mof- 
fat’s Translation). We should note here 
that this action of Jesus’ disciples ig- 
nored no written law touching the Sab- 
bath, but only one of the elaborate rules, 
which the Scribes had deduced from the 
broad principle of the Mosaic Law, pro- 
hibiting ordinary labor on the day of 
sacred rest to the Lord. According to 
their traditions, plucking the grain was 
equivalent to reaping it, and reaping on 
the Sabbath was forbidden (Ex. 34:21). 

Jesus answered the Pharisees by an 
appeal to the Scripture, of the sort they 
themselves were accustomed to make. He 
reminded them that David had once gone 
to the tabernacle, and eaten of the bread 
of the presence, though his action was 
contrary to the Law. His great need 
(he was fleeing from Saul at the time) 
excused him. The anecdote is then used 
by Jesus to illustrate the principle gov- 
erning the observance of a day of rest 
and worship. It must aid and not burden 
men physically and religiously. If the 
good of man is really furthered by violat- 
ing it, then a lesser law is broken in 
order to keep a higher one. Man is 
superior to the Sabbath. And, if this be 
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true of men in general, it is pre-eminently 
true of Jesus Christ. 

“If the institution of the Sabbath was 
given for man’s good, then the Man whom 
God had sent to be the instrument of 
setting up his visible kingdom upon earth, 
and establishing his reign of righteous- 
ness, men’s highest good, must needs have 
authority over the means and methods by 
which that good is to be obtained.” 

“The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath.” What 
bearing does that great statement have 
on our own Sabbath observance? ‘When 
Jesus silenced his critics by declaring 
that ‘the Sabbath was made for man,’ ” 
says George Clark Peck in Tarbell’s 
Teachers’ Guide, “he certainly did not 
intend that the Sabbath was made for 
man, the secularist, nor for man, the 
commercialist, not yet for man, the epi- 
cure. It is perfectly preposterous to sug- 
gest that the Sabbath was given to man, 
in order to help him make himself more 
of an animal.” It would seem to follow 
from the Fourth Commandment, as in- 
terpreted by Jesus, that the Sabbath was 
made first for man’s spiritual good, sec- 
ond for man’s physical good. Both of 
these ends should be taken into account 
in any proper observance of the day. 
Anything that unnecessarily prevents the 
day from ministering to our own spiritual 
and physical welfare, or from minister- 
ing to the spiritual and physcial welfare 
of others is wrong. Within these limits 
considerable liberty ought to be allowed. 
What may be wrong for one, may not 
be wrong for another. We should not 
insist on traditional observance of the 
Sabbath, merely because it is traditional. 

2. The Second Instance, 3:1-6. Here 
we have a case of healing on the Sabbath. 
The incident occurred some time later, 
evidently when the freedom of Jesus’ 
treatment of this sacred day had created 
considerable notoriety, for his enemies 
were on the watch for him to give them 
a fresh charge against him. 

It was in the synagogue. A man was 
there with a withered hand. Mark says 
his enemies watched him. The word im- 
plies minute observation, here evidently 
with hostile intent. According to their 
interpretation of the Law of Moses, it 
was illegal to heal a man on the Sabbath 
day, unless his life was in danger. Jesus, 
however, put the matter in another light. 
He said: “Is it lawful on the Sabbath 
day to do good or to do harm, to save 
a life or to kill? The question of Jesus 
discloses a fundamental truth: Not to 
do good to a person needing it is the 
same as to do him evil. The alternative 
he thus presents them is not between do- 
ing nothing and doing something on the 
Sabbath, but between doing something 
good and (by refusing to do anything) 
doing something bad. No wonder they 
did not want to answer him. 

Jesus looked around about on them 
(an expressive word used some half- 
dozen times by Mark, and mostly of the 


quick, searching glance around the circle 
of his friends or enemies, which Peter 
remembered as characteristic of the 
Lord), with anger mingled with grief. 
We need not be surprised at the strong 
emotion felt by Jesus. The man, who 
has lost the capacity for honest indigna- 
tion at moral wrong, is deficient in his 
own moral character. Jesus grew angry 
at the wrong done to others; never so far 
as we know at the wrong done to himself, 
But even here his anger was tempered 
with grief, sorrow, concern at the hard- 
ness of their hearts. 

The extent to which the Pharisees had 
hardened their hearts is indicated by 
the next verse, which tell us that they 
went out and took counsel with the 
Herodians how they might destroy him. 

C. H. Turner says: 

“It is clear that we have come to the 
point, where the religious leaders of the 
people in Galilee definitely reject the ap- 
peal and the claim of Jesus. The Phari- 
sees, good men in the main, who as a 
school of thought had done great service 
to the cause of religion among the Jews 

. . had in our Lord’s time quite lost 
the sense of proportion; and the sense of 
proportion is for theologians of all times 
and all countries the most valuable thing, 
and the thing most easily lost. The ‘mint 
and anise and cumin’ of the observance 
of the smallest details of the Law, and 
of their own interpretations of the Law, 
had come to mean more to them than the 
things for which the Old Testament stood, 
‘justice and mercy and faith.’” 


And that is the great danger, which 
comes not only to theologians, but to all 
religious people, in all lands, and in all 
times. 

“The Pharisees went out and imme- 
diately held counsel with the Herodians 
against him, how to destroy him.” We 
are not told why the Herodians sought 
to destroy Jesus, but it is easy to guess. 
They feared the political implications 
of his growing popularity with the peo- 
ple. The Jews were seething with hatred 
and bitterness toward their Roman con- 
querors. Not a year passed without vio- 
lence and bloodshed. The nation was 
drifting steadily toward revolution and 
war. The men who profited by Herod’s 
rule would move promptly to destroy any 
man or movement which threatened their 
privileged position under the Romans. 
Religious people, as we have observed, 
are sometimes implacable; but they are 
not the only ones by any means. Inter- 
fere with a man’s income, threaten the 
system which profits him, and he is apt 
to become unscrupulous and hard. And 
so the religious leaders, desiring to get 
rid of a popular leader who was chal- 
lenging the whole system of religious and 
social control, joined hands with the 
political forces which feared any altera- 
tion of the status quo and together they 
determined that Jesus must die. 

What men, what forces, do you think, 
would oppose Jesus today? 

m theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
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BOOK NOTES 





Barclay of Glasgow 


William Barclay of the University of 
Glasgow is riding the crest of the wave 
of popularity at the present time and he 
deserves to do so. Here, for example, are 
books of his Bible studies from four dif- 
ferent publishers, and there are doubtless 
other publishers abroad who are adding 
to the present list. 

The chief publisher of his work in this 
country is Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia, with the valuable Daily Study Bible 
Series, the most recent additions to which 
are his works on Romans, Hebrews, and 
two volumes on the Gospel of John. 

Dr. Barclay’s basic work in print ap- 
pears on his page in The British Weekly, 
whose series are later turned into books. 
Back of all this, of course, is his class- 
room work in New Testament. In his 
published writings there is nothing 
skimpy about his treatment. He takes 
plenty of time and space to develop his 
points and his language is easy to follow, 
devotional in tone, and inspiring to the 
reader. 

His book published by Harper (More 
New Testament Words) takes up twenty- 
four key words like agape, logos, and 
others less recognizable in their Greek 
form to the lay reader, but important to 
know and understand. 

Abingdon’s contribution to the Bar- 
clay literature is Letters to the Seven 
Churches—a study of the Book of Reve- 
lation. 





His treatment of the miracles is en- 
titled And He Had Compassion on Them 
—a handbook on the miracles of the 
Bible. This is soon to be distributed in 
this country, along with other Church 
of Scotland material, by Outlook Pub- 
lishers, Richmond, Va. This paperback 
will doubtless provide some startling 
ideas for readers who are not acquainted 
with Barclay’s interpretation of the 
miracles, but his message is constructive 
and highly important for all students to 
know and understand. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, Vols. 1 and 2. 
William Barclay. Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. 268 pp., 338 pp. $2.50 each. 


THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS. William 
Barclay. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
244 pp., $2.50. 


THE LETTER TO THE HEBREWS. Wil- 
liam Barclay. Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia. 231 pp., $2.50. 


MORE NEW TESTAMENT WORDS. Wil- 
liam Barclay. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 160 
pp., $3. 


LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 


William Barclay. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. 111 pp., $2 


AND HE HAD COMPASSION ON THEM 
(A Handbook on the Miracles of the Bible). 
William Barclay. Outlook Publishers, Rich- 
mond, Va. 292 pp., $1.50, paper. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1958 


Other Barclay books distributed in the 
U. S. A. by Outlook Publishers include: 
AMBASSADOR FOR CHRIST. Wm. Barc- 
lay. 171 pp., 75¢. Outlook Publishers, 


Richmond, Va. The life and teachings of 
Paul. 


AND JESUS SAID. Wm. Barclay. 215 
pp., $1, Outlook Publishers, Richmond, Va. 
A handbook on the parables of Jesus. 


“Vanity Press” Firm 
Gets Court Order 


A book publishing firm in New York, 
Vantage Press, Inc., has been ordered by 
the Federal Trade Commission not to 
mislead authors about its programs of 
publishing. 

Under a consent order which the FTC 
adopted, Vantage Press cannot lead 
writers to believe its plan is anything 
more than one under which an author 
pays the publishing bill and the pub- 
lisher receives all the profits. In agree- 
ing to the order, Vantage did not admit 
to violations of the law. 

Last December the FTC accused Van- 
tage of making 12 false claims but two 
of these were later dropped. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Art of Building Worship Services. 
T. B. McDormand. Broadman Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. $2.50. 

Preacher’s Kids. Grace Nies Fletcher. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., N. Y. $3.75. 
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BIBLE WOMEN COME ALIVE 


40 dramatic monologues in which women 
of the Bible come to life again in a new and 
compelling way. Brief, timely, and realistic, 
each sketch vividly portrays the elemental 
emotions of a woman in the Bible. This in- 
teresting book is ideal for group presenta- 
tions or for different personal reading mat- 


ter. 


Order from 
your bookstore 


101 Gifts and Novelties Children Can 
Make. Becky Shapiro. Sterling Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., N. Y. $2.50. 

Through Conflict to Victory. Lawrence 
W. Bottoms. Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
Women’s Work, Atlanta, Ga. 30¢, paper. 

Sermons on Genesis. Harold A. Bosley. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3.75. 

Prayer in the Market Place. John W. 
Harms. Bethany Press, St. Louis. $1.75. 

Repent or Else! Vance Havner. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. $2. 

Jesus and His Cross. Edward A. Mc- 
Dowell, Jr., Broadman Press, Nashville. 
Paper. No price listed. 

Bless This Day. A Book of Prayer for 
Children. Compiled by Elfrida Vipont. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. $3.25. 

Do Jehovah’s Witnesses and the Bible 
Agree? David H. Grigg. Vantage Press, 
Inc., N. Y. $3.50. 





ORDER NOW 


The World’s 
Best 
Commentary 


for 
Teachers 
Pastors 
Students 


At All 
Bookstores 


$2.95 


W. A. Wilde Co. 
Boston 16, Mass. 

















EXISTENCE UNDER GOD 


Albert Edward Day 


In this intriguing discussion of prayer, 
Dr. Day discusses the essential spiritual dis- 
ciplines necessary to a conscious meeting 
with God—a situation which he believes can 
be experienced by everyone. Readers who 
seek a union of intellectual integrity and 
spiritual vitality will be particularly inter- 
ested in this book. 


$2.50 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 


George B. Merrin, from Alexander City, 
Ala., to 1747 S. Sheridan, Tacoma 5, 
Wash. 

D. C. James, from Austin, 
103 E. 5th St., Cameron, Texas. 

Donald B. Patterson, Perry, Ga., has ac- 
cepted a call to the West End church, 
Hopewell, Va., effective Dec. 1. 

J. W. Allen from Marshall, Mo., to 366 
Holly Dr., San Rafael, Calif. 

Allen E. Morrison from Mexico, Mo., 
to 3405 River Lane, Charleston 1, W. Va. 

Henry Edward Russell, Montgomery, 
Ala., has accepted a call to the Second 
church, Memphis, Tenn., effective late 
this month. 

Frank P. Anderson, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
now retired, is serving as temporary 
supply of the Central church of that city. 
Central church has been involved in 
difficulties in recent years under the 
leadership of E. R. Barnard, who, with 
the majority of the congregation, withdrew 
to form the Central Bible Church. The 
church property was awarded by the 
courts to the group loyal to the presbytery. 


Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

John Kenneth Osborn, from Rosebush, 
Mich., to 409 E. May St., Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. 

James Nelson Urquhart, from Colum- 
bus, Wisc., to 2327 E. High St., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Richard E. Mumma, Pleasant Valley, 
N. Y., will become Presbyterian univer- 
sity pastor in Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Jan. 1. The call was ex- 
tended by the Westminster Foundation 
in New England. 

Robert T. Forman, Columbus, Ohio, 
has resigned as pastor of the Galloway 
church and his presbytery has approved 
his engagement in the practice of law. 

William S. Sebring, from Buffalo, N. 
Dak., to the Associated church of Ha- 
warden, Iowa. 


U. P. USA STAFF 

Marilyn Moening, of the United Presby- 
terian, USA, National Missions staff in 
New York, will become North Central 
Area secretary for the Department of 
Women’s Work of the Board of National 
Missions, Jan. 1, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
A four-year college for 


Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern building; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 
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John K. Mitchell, Dearborn, Mich., is 
the new chairman of the Department of 
Radio and Television of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, USA. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

James W. Wine, Parkville, Mo., a for- 
mer lawyer and judge, and now vice- 
president of Park College, will become an 
associate general secretary for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, Jan. 1. His 
special responsibility will be in the area 
of interpretation of the ecumenical move- 
ment and the work of the NCC. Mr. Wine 
is a Presbyterian elder, a former Chief 
Justice of the Kentucky Court of Appeals. 


UNION SEMINARY, N. Y. 

Two faculty appointments effective next 
July 1 at Union Seminary, New York, 
include: Roger L. Shinn, of the Vander- 
bilt University Divinity School, will be- 
come professor of Christian theology, and 
William D. Davies, professor of religion 
at Princeton University, will be a profes- 
sor of New Testament. 


CAMPUS 

At King College (Bristol, Tenn.) a 
varied approach for Religious Emphasis 
Week brought three speakers: W. Taylor 
Reveley of Southwestern at Memphis, C. 
Everett Tilson of Vanderbilt, and E. L. 
Long, Jr., of Oberlin. Morning addresses 
dealt with the relation of Christian faith 
to politics, race relations, modern science, 
etc., and evening discussions brought to- 
gether speakers and students for informal 
exchanges. Visiting speakers also took 
over some classroom periods. 


TRIBUTE 

A Founders’ Day tribute to J. W. Skin- 
ner, who established the institutions pred- 
ecessor to the Pan-American School in 
Kingsville, Texas, was paid by S. Brooks 
McLane, president-emeritus of Texas-Mex- 
ican Industrial Institute, one of the 
schools. 


DEATHS 

William L. Anderson, 56, controller of 
Silliman University. The Philippines, 
since 1954, died Oct. 21 in a Philadelphia, 
Pa., hospital. He has been on a health’ 
furlough since last November. 


MISSOURI COUNCIL 

John S. McMullen, Columbia, Mo., pas- 
tor, is the new president of the Missouri 
Council of Churches. 


DCEs 
Zeta C. Davison, from Sanford, Fla., to 
the Pilot Mountain, N. C. church. 


UNION SEMINARY, VA. 

John Haddon Leith, Auburn, Ala., pas 
tor since 1946,has been named professor 
of historical theology in Union Theologt 

— cal Seminary in 

Virginia. His teach- 
ing duties there are 
to begin with the 
spring quarter, 19 
59. Dr. Leith hag 
served as a visit- 
ing professor both 
at Columbia Semi- 
nary and at Union, 
He holds degrees 
from Erskine Cok 
lege, Columbia 
Seminary, Vanderbilt University and 
Yale. He studied for one term at the 
World Council of Churches’ ecumenical 
institute in Zeist, Holland. 


U. S. BOARD 


J. Howard Montgomery, who has been 
manager of the Presbyterian Book Store 
in Atlanta, will become assistant to the 
executive secretary of the Presbyterian, 
U. S. Board of Christian Education on 
January 1. This new post will include 
personnel duties and the development of 
a program seeking special gifts for the 
Board through wills and legacies. 





WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 
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Beginning where the “3 R’s” end... 


Stillman’s “3 L” training—a stimulating experience in 
Leading 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


A General Fund Agency of The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 








JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 
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Primary emphasis upon individual growth in an atmosphere 
of alert scholarship and genuine Christian concern. 
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